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UNITED SERVICE CLUB AND 


PALL MALL. 


THE forthcoming extension of the United 
Service Club at the expense of the adjoining 
property, No. 118 and No. 119, Pall Mall, 
suggests a note on the lines of the interesting 
articles which the late Mr. W. E. Hartanp- 
OXLEY contributed from time to time on 
changes in Westminster, and may help that 
desirable work, a history of Pall Mall to 
date. 

Through the courtesy of the Office of 
Woods, I learn that the site of the doomed 
houses is within the bailiwick or manor of 
St.. James’s-in-the-Fields, which was _pur- 
chased by the Crown from the Abbot of 
Westminster in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Part of the manor was granted on leases by 
Queen Henrietta Maria and her trustees, 
and by Charles II., to trustees for Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, who granted 
sub-leases of a plot of land at the east end 
of the south side of Pall Mall, with seventeen 
small houses thereon. No. 118, Pall Mall, 
stands on part of this ground, which does not 
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Lammas” — Penge as a Place- Name — | 





/ seem to have been built upon until the reign 
' of Charles IT. 

| The leases to the Earl of St. Albans’ 
| trustees expired in 1740, and further leases 
|of the seventeen houses were granted by 
the Crown for terms which expired in 1810. 
The houses were stated to be in a ruinous 
condition in 1739, and were then to be 
rebuilt. Ultimately the houses came into 
the possession of the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.), and were occupied by some 
of the members of his establishment up to 
about 1826, when he relinquished the occu- 


pation of Carlton Palace adjoining. The 
houses were then demolished, and the 


present row of houses was built on the site. 
Almost the first break was made in 1881, 
when what is now 123, Pall Mall, was built 
by the Life Association of Scotland. 

The United Service Club was built in 
1826, and extended eastwards by the destruc- 
tion of a house in 1858-9. It is now to be 
extended still further by the destruction of 
118 and 119, Pall Mall. 

There is a certain appropriateness in the 
absorption of these houses, for both of them 
| have been connected in a roundabout way 
| with the Services: No. 119, latterly, by 
‘housing Hugh Rees, Ltd., military book- 
sellers, who have moved into the Howell 
& James’s block in Lower Regent Street. 
I am, however, more interested in No. 118, 
through having lived there for sixteen and 
a half years. Its military associations are 
peculiarly interesting. They begin with 
William Cobbett, who enlisted in the 54th 
Foot in 1783. He started publishing in 1796, 
his shop (in 1800) being at ‘‘The Crown and 
Mitre,” 18, Pall Mall. He disposed of his busi- 
ness in March, 1803, to a man named Hardy, 
who was succeeded at the end of the same 
year by John Budd (Edward Smith’s ‘ Wil- 
liam Cobbett,’ i. 308). In June, 1810, 
Cobbett was prosecuted, along with Budd, 
Hansard, and Bagshaw, for an article in 
The Register (of 1 July, 1809) on flogging 
in the Army, and the four of them were 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment, 
Budd getting two months. At this time 
Budd was at 100, Pall Mall. In 1813 the 
business belonged to E. Budd, and in 1814 
the firm became Budd and Calkin, and 
moved to 98, Pall Mall in 1822. Budd was 
probably a Cornishman, and may have been 
connected with Edward Budd (1771-1853) 
of the West Briton, Truro (Boase’s ‘Collec- 
tanea Cornubiensia,’ p. 115: Add. MSS. 29, 
281, f. 187). 

On 5 July, 1827, a ninety-nine years’ 
lease was granted to George William Budd 
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(John’s son?) and Joseph Calkin, book- 
sellers to the King, to build the house 118 
(which has always been so numbered). It 
is therefore not without its irony that the 
house of Budd, imprisoned in 1810 in the 
name of the Army, should fall into the hands 
of an Army club a century later. I may note 
that the firm, on moving to 118, Pall Mall, 
became Calkin & Budd—names that seem 
to come straight out of Dickens. 

These booksellers were followed during the 





fifties by the St. George Life and Title Assur- | 
ance Company, which in turn was succeeded | 
in 18638 by the old*firm of wine merchants, | 
Christopher & Co. It started in Mile End | 
and was long established in Great Coram 
Street: it has now moved to 43, Pall Mall. 

It would not be of sufficient interest to 
detail all the tenants of No. 118, but, as 
a wide generalization, I may note the 
dominance of War, in the shape of old 
officers like General G. Tito Brice, C.B., and 
General Sir George Young, K.C.B. (d. 1911); 
and Peace, in the shape of the India 
Association, with which Mr. William Irving 
Hare (b. 1821), who had offices in the 
house for forty-four years, was connected, 
and the Waldensian Missions, for which 
Col. Martin Frobisher held offices here for 
thirty-four vears. Messrs. Henry & Sons, 
of Martini-Henry fame, also had offices for 
fifteen years; and Lieut.-Col. William Henry 
Lockett Hime, R.A.. the many-sided_his- 
torian of the Royal Artillery, previously 
occupied the same chambers as the present 
writer, who, though a mere civilian, has 
spent many years on planning a biographical 
dictionary ot all Gordons who have borne 
commissions under the title of ‘The Gordons 
under Arms, to be issued by the New 
Spalding Club, Aberdeen. Messrs. Watson, 
Lyall & Co.. the Scots estates agents, had 
offices here for many years, and have now 
moved up the street. The house was form- 
ally evacuated on 31 Dec., 1911. 

J. M. BuLtoc#. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 





JAMES TOWNSEND, M.P. 


JAMES TOWNSEND (1737-87), another City 
alderman and Whig politician, was, like 
Trecothick (see 11 8. iii. 330), a Wilkite, but 
no friend of Wilkes. He represented in City 
life the views of Lord Shelburne, afterwards 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, with whom he 
was connected in sentiment from about 
1760 (Fitzmaurice, ‘Shelburne,’ ii. 287-92 ; 
‘Bentham’s Works,’ x. 101). 





His father Chauncy Townsend was a 
‘* considerable merchant in Austin Friars,”’ 
and a member of the Mercers’ Company, 
having been admitted to the freedom in 
1730, after apprenticeship to Richard 
Chauncy. He was put on the Livery on 
14 July, 1738, and was called to the Court 
of Assistants on 15 March, 1754. From 
1747 to 1768 he was member of Parliament 
for Westbury in Wiltshire ; and from Decem- 
ber, 1768, to his death he represented the 
Wigtown Burghs. George Augustus Selwyn 
had been returned for the latter at the 
general election, but he preferred to repre- 
sent the city of Gloucester, and Townsend 
is said to have been the first Englishman who 
sat in Parliament for a constituency in 
Scotland. Unlike his son, he supported the 
Court. His wife was Bridget, daughter of 
James Phipps, Governor of Cape Coast 
Castle. She died on 17 January, 1762; he 
survived until 28 March, 1770 (Horace Wal- 
pole, ‘Memoirs of George III.,’ ed. 1894, 
iii, 112). 

James Townsend was baptized at St. 
Christopher le Stocks, London, on 8 February, 
1736/7. On 22 March, 1756, when his age 
was given as eighteen, he matriculated from 
Hertford College, Oxford, but did not pro- 
ceed to a degree. He entered upon public 
life as member for the Cornish borough of 
West Looe in July, 1767, and represented 
that constituency until 1774. It was then 
under the control of the Trelawny family. 

Townsend lost no time in taking a con- 
spicuous position in the strife over the 
representation of Middlesex. He was much 
excited about the riot at the election for 
that county in December, 1768, and he joined 
with John Sawbridge, another City politi- 
cian of marked characteristics and advanced 
politics, in nominating Wilkes when he was 
re-elected for Middlesex on 16 February, 
1769. In 1769 he was admitted by patri- 
mony to the freedom of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. On 23 June in that year he was 
elected Alderman of Bishopsgate Ward, 
was sworn in office on 4 July, and continued 
in that position until his death. He and 
his friend Sawbridge became Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex on 24 June. An 
account by Burke of the meeting at which 
they were elected is given in Lord Albe- 
marle’s ‘ Life of Lord Rockingham,’ ii. 95- 
101. The two Sheriffs united in resisting 
for a time the royal warrant for the execu- 
tion of two rioters at the ‘“‘ most convenient 
place near Bethnal-green church,” instead 
of the usual place, Tyburn (Gent. Mag., 
xxxix. 611; xl]. 23). 
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These years were spent by Townsend in a 
tornado of politics. He was one of the 
deputation from the City that presented the 
remonstrance to George III. (14 March, 
1770). Two letters written by him in May, 
1770, and one from Lord Chatham in reply, 
are printed in the ‘Chatham Correspon- 
dence,’ iii, 458-61. They bear witness to 
the authenticity of Beckford’s speech to the 
King. Ina speech in the House of Commons 
on 25 March, 1771, Townsend made a strong 
attack on the influence of the Princess of 
Wales upon the Government, and in that 
year he refused, on the ground of the mis- 
representation of the constituency of Middle- 
sex, to pay the land tax. His goods were 
consequently distrained upon to the amount 
of 2001. (October, 1771), and an action which 
he brought in the Court of King’s Bench on 
9 June, 1772, against the collector of the tax 
was unsuccessful, Lord Mansfield showing his 
usual timidity during the case, but obtaining 
from the jury a verdict against him (Gent. 
Magq., xli. 517, xlii. 291 ; ‘ Letters of Junius,’ 
ed. 1812, iii. 264-8). 

Townsend disliked the character of Wilkes 
so much that he was determined not to 
‘“have any connexion or intercourse with 
him,” but he helped in the payment of 
Jack’s debts (Perey Fitzgerald, ‘ Wilkes,’ ii. 
89, 109, 206-12). <A fierce struggle for the 
Lord Mayorship took place in November, 
1772. With the desire of keeping out Wilkes, 
two aldermen were nominated in support 
of the government. He and Townsend 
stood in the popular cause and had 
a great majority of the votes, Wilkes 
polling twenty-three more than his co- 
adjutor. The majority of the aldermen 
were not friendly to the demagogue, and 
through the intrigues of another Whig 
alderman, Richard Oliver, the Court of 
Aldermen named Townsend for the office. 
Wilkes was furious and on the night 
of Lord Mayor’s Day an angry mob 
attacked the Guildhall in his interest. In 
his revenge Wilkes drew up a remonstrance, 
couched in the most violent terms, against 
the Middlesex election, and forced the un- 
willing Townsend to present it to the King, 
although it was known that the action would 
meet with general disapproval. Towns- 
end’s portrait as Lord Mayor was painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in March, 1773. 
His wife as Lady Mayoress also sat to Rey- 
nolds (Graves and Cronin, iv. 1480, M.M.). 

On 22 February, 1773, Townsend suc- 
ceeded in passing through the Court of 
Aldermen a motion for short Parliaments, 
and at the close of his year of office he 
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received the thanks of the City for his con- 
duct in the chair. His friends said that he 
was zealous and firm as the chief magistrate ; 
some of his opponents accused him of 
“brutality and haughtiness.” Special 
allusion was made to his services on behalf 
of the police. The Bill which he suggested 
for the government of the cities of London 
and Westminster provided that the magis- 
trates should not be nominated by the Crown, 
but elected by the inhabitant householders. 
In October, 1773, Wilkes was again dis- 
appointed over the Lord Mayoralty. By 
Townsend’s casting vote another alderman, 
Frederick Bull, was preferred to him. Next 
year he was duly elected to the coveted 
chair by eleven votes to two, the dissen- 
tients being Townsend and Oliver (Wal- 
pole ‘ Journals of Reign of Geo. IIT., 1771-83,’ 
i. 117-18, 124-6, 163-4, 184-5, 262, 420-22). 
In return for a long unanimity of action 
Townsend was in 1774 the chief supporter 
of Oliver for the representation of the City. 
Townsend was an original member of the 
society for supporting the Bill of Rights. 
He was on intimate terms with Horne Tooke, 
and they worked together in politics. Four 
of the friends of Tooke on his resigning his 
orders in the Church with a view to going to 
the Bar agreed to enter into a bond for allow- 
ing him, until he could be called, the sum of 
1007. a year apiece. Two out of the four 
were Sawbridge and Townsend (Stephens, 
‘ John Horne Tooke,’ i. 163, 418; ii. 284-5). 
Tooke dedicated his solitary sermon to 
Townsend, eulogizing him for his exertions 
for Wilkes, “‘a much injured and oppressed 
individual,”’ and lauding his ‘*‘ noble motives.” 
On the elevation of John Dunning to the 
peerage, Lord Shelburne, the patron of the 
borough of Calne, nominated Townsend 
(5 April, 1782) as its representative in 
Parliament, and he continued its member 
until his death. While in Parliament he lived 
during the session at Shelburne House, and 
met within its walls many distinguished 
persons. His name and that of his brother 
Joseph Townsend, the Rector of Pewsey, 
frequently occur in the correspondence of 
the Abbé Morellet with Shelburne. The 
Abbé refers to his ‘‘ grande chaleur,’’ and 
there is a general agreement that he was 
violent in temper. He was resolute and 
determined, very tenacious of his promise, 
and his speeches in the House of Commons— 
the substance of many of them will be found 
in the debates of Sir Henry Cavendish— 
were full of animation, and marked by 
‘‘ great natural eloquence.’ It is said that 
a highway robbery having been committed 
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in the neighbourhood of Tottenham, he and 
a friend disguised themselves and appre- 
hended the culprit. The man was naturally 
much surprised to find that his captors 
were gentlemen of recognized position. One 
of his peculiarities was that he would travel 
from ‘ one end of the kingdom to the other 
without a servant and with a small change of 
linen in a leathern trunk behind the saddle ”’ 
(Beloe, ‘Sexagenarian,’ ii. 20-24). 

Still acting with Lord Shelburne, he sup- 
ported Pitt against Fox. He was spokes- 
man for the City (28 February, 1784) on the 
presentation to Pitt of the resolutions of the 
Court of Common Council against his rival. 
But his active days were past. <A _ cold 
brought on fever, and he died at Bruce 
Castle, Tottenham (a property which he 
had acquired through his wife), on 1 July, 
1787. He was buried in the Coleraine 
burying-place adjoining the parish church 
of Tottenham, a passage being broken 
through the wall of his garden, and or.ly 
his servants attending. This is said to have 
been the ancient custom on the death of che 
owner of that estate. 

Townsend married at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, on 3 May, 1763, Henrietta Rosa 
Peregrina du Plessis, only child of Henry 
Hare, third and last Lord Coleraine, by Rose 
du Plessis (d. 30 March, 1790). She was 
born at Crema in Italy, 12 September, 1745, 
and baptized at St. Mary’s Church, Colchester, 
on 13 December, 1748, a long entry being 


: 
The unwitnessed will of Townsend, then 
described as of Conduit Street, Middlesex, 
| was dated 18 December, 1764. He left his 
| personal estate whatsoever to his wife, 
|except 100/. to his friend Samuel Phipps of 
| Lincoln’s Inn, and he appointed Phipps and 
| his wife executors and guardians of his 
| daughter Henrietta Jamina. He also left an 
} annuity of 40/. to his friend Thomas Law. 
/On 11 September, 1787, John and Henry 
| Smith of Drapers’ Hall swore to their know- 
| ledge of Townsend and his handwriting for 
| twenty years, and proved the will. Next day 
| administration was granted to Henry Hare 
'Townsend, the son, Mrs. Townsend being 
dead and Samuel Phipps renouncing. 
Townsend during his lifetime divided the 
Manor of Walpole in Norfolk, 3,000 acres in 
all, into small holdings, and built houses for 
his tenants. After his death the greater 
part of the property at Tottenham was sold 
on 24 and 25 September, 1789, to pay his 
debts; but Bruce Castle, to which he had 
added a new east wing (Home Counties 
Mag., xi. 139-40), the gardens, and sixty 
acres of rich meadow land which adjoined 
them, were bought in. An etching of the 
castle was made by Townsend (Robinson, 
‘Tottenham,’ i. 171, and App. II., p. 41, &e., 
vol. ii. p. 64; Dyson, ‘Tottenham,’ 2nd ed., 
1792, pp. 37-8, 93). Mrs. Townsend is said 
to have been an etcher and to have made 
an etching of St. Eloy’s Well, Tottenham. 
The son, Henry Hare Townsend, sold the 





inserted in the parish register in explana-{ Manor of Tottenham in 1792, and Busbridge 





tion of the desertion of Lord Coleraine by | Hall, 


his lawful wife, and of his union in 1740 with | 
Mile. du Plessis. At his death at Bath on 
4 August, 1749, the peer left his estates to 
this child. ‘‘ She, being an alien, could not 
take them; the will, being legally made, 
barred his heirs at law; so that the estates 
escheated to the Crown”’ (Nichols’s ‘ Lit. 
Anecdotes,’ v. 349-51; Gent. Mag., 1787, 
part ii. 640-41, 738). Through the influence 
of Henry Fox, Lord Holland, and the senior 
Townsend, a grant of them was made by 
the Crown to Mr. and Mrs. James Townsend, 
and confirmed by Act of Parliament 
(3 George III., 1763, iv. 1764). Horace Wal- 
pole met the Townsends at dinner at Lord 
Shelburne’s in October, 1773, when he de- 
scribed the wife as ‘‘ a bouncing dame with 
a coal-black wig, and a face coal-red”’ 
(‘ Letters,’ ed. Toynbee, viii. 347). She 
died on 8 November, 1785, leaving issue one 
daughter and one son, Henry Hare Towns- 
end, who was at the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1787. She too was buried privately 


near Godalming, about 1824. He 
died in April, 1827, and was also buried at 
Tottenham. A memoir of Chauncy Hare 
Townsend (1798-1868), his son and James 
Townsend’s grandson, is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
For the dates relating to the Mercers’ 
Company I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. G. H. Blakesley. 
W. P. Courtney. 





SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 

(See 11 8. i. 402, 465; ii. 323; ili. 64, 426; 
iv. 226.) 

THE list of signs presented hereunder is 
compiled from the printed (but altogether 
unindexed) ‘Calendar of the Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, ‘Second Series, vol. iii., extending 
from 1621 to 1660 :— 
Sword and Buckler, St. George’s-in-the-Fields. 
Chequers, Holborn. 
Boar’s Head, King Street, Westminster. 
Mitre, Bread Street. 





at Tottenham Old Church. 


Rose, West Smithfield. 
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Three Crowns, Allhallows, Lombard Street. 

Windmill Inn, St. John Street, parish of St. 
Sepulchre. 

Anchor and Serpent, Royal Exchange. 

Chequers, Charing Cross. 

Prince’s Arms, Goswell Street. 

Vine, Kent Street, Southwark. 

Black Boy, West Smithfield. 

Hare and Bottle. St. Agnes, Aldersgate Street [sic]. 

Dolphin, Ludgate Hill. 

Mitre, Fish Street. 

Boar’s Head, Southwark. 

Red Bull, St. John Street, Clerkenwell. 


Golden Ball, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Fleet 
Street. 
Hart’s Horn (brewhouse), in the parish of 


St. Katherine. 

Red Lion, Whitechapel Street. 

Bull’s Head Tavern, Allhallows, Barking (?). 

Green Dragon, Fowl Lane, St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. 

Three Guilded [sic] Lions, St. Clement Danes. 

Black Boy, Bermondsey Street, St. Olave’s, 
Southwark. 

Horn Tavern, Fleet Street. 

Mermaid, St. Mary-at-Hill. 

Swan, Long Lane, West Smithfield, parish of 
St. Sepulchre. 

Walnut Tree, St. Olave, Southwark. 

King’s Head, Cheapside. 

Hart’s Horn, Silver Street, Edmonton. 

Barrel and Oyster, Gracechurch Street. 

Queen’s Head, Long Lane, parish of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great. 

Star, Candlewick Street. 

Queen’s Head, Fleet Street, parish of St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West. 

Green Dragon, St. Martin’s, Ludgate. 

Rose, St. Lawrence Jewry. 

Crown, West Smithfield. 

White Swan, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 

Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane. 

King’s Head, Wapping. 

Bear, Cateaton Street. 

Ship, St. Botolph without Aldgate. 

Black Bull, St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Three Tuns Tavern, St. Mary-at-Hill. 

Green Dragon, Tuttle Street, Westminster. 

Nag’s Head, Wapping Wall, Stepney. 

Pewter Pot, Leadenhall Street. 

King’s Head Tavern, Wapping. 

Three Cocks, St. Mary Woolnoth. 

rs Head and Bell House [sic], Gracechurch 
Street. 

In this instance the proceedings are listed 
in rough alphabetical 
names within the period, consequently the 
signs do not follow chronology, as in most 
of my other lists. 

Witr1am McMvrray. 





DorBEeN’s Poems.—May I ask you to 
allow me to make use of your columns to 
correct two mistakes in my memoir of Digby 
Mackworth Dolben, which accompanies the 
edition of his poems reviewed in the 
Literary Supplement of The Times of 21 
December last ? 


order of plaintiffs’ | 


Purchasers of the book will be glad of the 
| corrections, and as the type is distributed, 
'and I have no intention of reissuing the 
| memoir when this edition is exhausted, the 
| record of the mistakes may be useful at some 
| future date. 
| (1) The name of Constantine E. Prichard 
| is throughout the book printed Pritchard. 
| He spelt his name without the t¢. 
| (2) On p. xci it is stated that Father 
Ignatius was at Llanthony when Dolben was 
at Boughrood. This is an error. Father 
Ignatius was at Claydon, and did not go to 
Llanthony till after Dolben had left Bough- 
rood. This satisfactorily accounts for there 
being no mention of their meeting at that 
time. ROBERT BRIDGES. 


A Dickens Toy-BookK.— My mother 
used to tell me about a quaint little book 
which was given to her in her childhood 
by the family doctor. It was bound in 
brown paper, and contained pictures of 
Dickens's characters, with descriptive verses 
under each. 

Her copy went the way of most children’s 
possessions, and was lost before her marriage. 
Therefore the little which I remember of 
it is quoted at second-hand, and probably 
incorrect. For example, there was Oliver 
Twist, recaptured by the help of Nancy, 
and standing again in the presence of Fagin : 

Why, Oliveer, my little dear! 

And is it really you 
Come back once more, so smartly dressed, 
To see the poor old Jew ? 
Well, well, my child! We'll take much care 
That you don’t run away. 
So now with Sikes you go by night ; 
With me go all the day. 
Next there was Noah Claypole :— 
When cat’s away the mice will play 
(At least so says the fable) ; 
So Noah, when his master’s out, 
Takes up his place at table. 
Then comes poor Smike :— 
Til run away! I'll go to-night! 
They'll kill me if I stay. 
*Tis very cold! The moon shines bright ! 
I'll soon be far away. 
This was evidently Smike’s second (and suc- 
cessful) attempt at escape, after Nicholas 
had rescued him from Squeers’s clutches, 
and repaid that worthy in his own coin. 

Miss La Creevy sums up all my recollec- 
tions, except such as are as indefinite as her 
own miniatures :— 


There now, I’ve done your portrait, miss ; 
It only wants the nose 

To make it perfect and complete 
From head unto the toes. 
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All mouths [ copy from my own 3 
And when I look for eyes 
I see ‘em as J walk abroad, 
For colour, shape, and size. 
Very likely this pamphlet was an ephe- 
meral local production, now quite unknown. 
Bookworm. 


Pepys’s ‘ Diary’: BRAYBROOKE EDITION 
—Pepys evidently makes a mistake in the 
name of a town which he visited on 8 June, 
1668. I write to point it out, as there is 
no note in my edition mentioning the error, 
though I think it must have been noticed 
before this. 

On 8 June he travelled from Bedford to 
Newport (evidently Newport Pagnell, I 
think), then to Buckingham. Then he goes 
on :— 

At night to Newport Pagnell ; and there a 
wee pleasant country town, but few people in it. 
A very fair and like a Gathedral Church ; and 
I saw the leads, and a vault that goes far under 
ground: the town and so most of this country, 
well watered. Lay here well, and rose next day 
by four o’clock; few people in the town: and 
SO away. teckoning for supper, 17s. 6d.: poor, 
6d. Mischance to the coach, but no time lost. 


‘9th (Tuesday ).—We came to Oxford,’ &c. 
This town must have been Bicester, not 
Newport Pagnell. C. Lesuie SMITH. 


Dr QUINCEY : THE MURDERER WILLIAMS. 
—In the postscript to ‘Murder, considered 
as one of the Fine Arts,’ De Quincey winds 
up by the peroration :— 

“They perished on thé scaffold: Williams, as 
T have said, by his own hand; and, in obedience 
to the law as it then stood, he was buried in the 
centre of a quadrivium, or contlux of four roads 
{in this case four streets), with a stake driven 
through his heart. And over him drives for ever 
the uproar of unresting London.’ 

However, at the beginning of August, 
1886, the following statement appeared in 
The Citizen :— 

‘In excavating a trench for a main for the 
Commercial Gas Company, the workmen of Messrs. 
John Aird & Sons made a remarkable discovery 
a few days ago. At a point where Cannon Street 
Road and Cable Street, in St. George’s-in-the- 
East, cross one another, and at a depth of six feet 
below the surface, they discovered the skeleton 
of a man with a stake driven through it, and some 
portions of a chain were lying near the bones. It 
is believed that the skeleton is that of a man who 
murdered a Mr. and Mrs. Marr, their infant child, 
and a young ole in their house in Ratcliff 


Highway in 1811....He hanged himself while | 


under remand in Coldbath-fields Prison. <A 


. . . ! 
coroner’s jury having brought in a verdict of 


felo-de-se, the murderer was buried in accordance 
with the custom of the time.” 

It is true that there is nothing in the 
quotation from The Citizen to show that the 


remains have not been left in situ, and it, 





is possible that De Quincey’s prediction is 


| being fulfilled after all. 


G. M. H. PiLayrarr. 


‘“*CINEMATOGRAPH ”’?: ‘* CINEMACOLOR.’ 
—N. & Q.’ is protesting against ~sierscel 
impurities. Is it too late to protest against 
two recent introductions to our language ? 
For some time we have been suffering 
under “ cinematograph,”’ often pronounced 
as though it were written sinni-mattograph. 
Now we have the deplorable hybrid 
‘** einemacolor.’’ Better than these, though 
not themselves perfect, would be * kiné- 
magraph,” or ‘‘ kinémascope,”’ and * kiné- 
machrome.”” They may serve, at least, as 
a starting-point for improvement, and, if 
adopted, would not give rise to the absurd 
sounds which now result from the words 
employed. A protest from ‘N. & Q.’ may 
move etymologists, and may, perhaps, induce 
Pror. SKEAT himself to say something in 


behalf of our language. CivIis. | 
THE Kine “ OVER THE WatTeER.’’—In his 


book ‘Some Recollections’ the late Canon 
Teignmouth Shore, writing about a visit 
which he paid to Osborne in 1878, says :— 


‘I had noticed before that at the Household 
dinners there were never any finger-bowls, and 
thinking there might be some interesting reason 
for the absence of what is so general elsewhere. 
I ventured to ask Sir John Cowell, the Master of 
the Household, whether this was so. He ex- 
plained to me that in old days, when there was 
a certain Jacobite element even in the vicinity of 
the Court, it had been noticed that on the toast 
of ‘ The King’ being given after dinner, some of 
those present used to pass their glass over the 
finger-bowl, and it was discovered that thus they 
drank ‘To the King over the water,’ and the 
temptation to do so was removed by the abolition 
of the finger-bowls.”’ 

HERBERT B, CLAYTON, 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


THe BLINDFOLDED MAN: JAPANESE 
Variants. (See 11 S. ui. 424.)—Only 
recently I have come across a passage in 
Hiuen-tsang’s * Si-yih-ki,’ a.p. 646, tom. x., 
which seems to prove these Japanese stories 
to have originated in an Indian tradition. 
After narrating how enormous a quantity 
of gold King Sadvaha had expended for 
the completion of the grand rocky monastery 
on Black Peak in Central India, the Chinese 
itinerary says :— 

‘““Then there arose a dispute among the ceno- 
bites resident in it, who applied for a decision to 
the sovereign. The anchorets deemed the ceno- 
bites to be the cause of the coming desolation of 
the monastery, and expelled all the cenobites 
from it. Thus it has become inhabited by the 
anchorets only, who made its entrance “quite 
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undiscernible. 
live there entirely secluded from the world. Only 
now and then they invite good physicians to 
cure their diseases; but even then they invari- 
ably blindfold them on every ingress and egress, 
in order toprevent them from revealing the 
secret.” $ 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


*“ NOSE OF WAX.” (See 10 S. viii. 228, 
274, 298; x. 437.)—I find the source of this 
phrase was traced by VERTAUR at 1 S. x. 235 
to Apuleius. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 

MINIATURE OF MARY, QUEEN oF Scots.— 
With reference to L. M. M. R.’s query at 
3 8. ix. 256, I have such a miniature in my 
Possession. GEORGE MACKEY. 

70, New Street, Birmingham. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DINNER-J ACKET.—Can some reader of 
Jae ; : : ; 

N. & Q.’ say when the dinner-jacket first 
came into fashion in England, and whether 
it is an English or an American invention, 
or was imported from any other country ? 
Further, was it always known by this name ? 
In Germany it is generally called smoking 
{probably = smoking jacket) or smocking. 
The latter seems to be merely a corruption 
of smoking. It would be interesting to 
know whether either of these forms was ever 
in use in English-speaking countries, or 
whether one or both of them are ‘‘ made in 
Germany.” F. J. C. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. 


KXINGS WITH SPECIAL TITLES —There were 
four kings in Europe having special titles : 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Hungary— 
Plus Chrétien, Plus Catholique, Plus Apos- 


tolique. What was the fourth, and to which 
did each belong ? B. M. D. 
Gibraltar. 
EpGsr ALLAN Por’s Mortuer: Miss 


ELIZABETH ARNOLD. —In R. H. Stoddard’s 
‘Life of Edgar Allan Poe,’ prefacing his 
edition of Poe’s works (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., 1884), it is stated that Poe’s mother 
was a Miss Elizabeth Arnold, with whom 
his father (David Poe, jun.) became ac- 
quainted during a visit she made to New York 
as an actress in a company of comedians. 
The company was an English one, brought 


And to this day they continue to 








over by a Mr. Solee for the City Theatre, 
Charleston, South Carolina. They remained 
long enough at New York to fulfil an engage- 
ment in the Old John Street Theatre, and 
among the pieces which they played was the 
popular farce of ‘The Spoiled Child,’ in 
which Miss Arnold performed the part of 
Maria. Who Miss Arnold was, except that 
she was an English actress, and what was 
her rank in the theatrical profession, can 
only be conjectured. The company played 
in other cities. Miss Arnold is said to have 
appeared in Baltimore while David Poe, jun., 
was a member of the Thespian Club, and is 
also said to have been a Mrs. Hopkins at 
the time. 

David Poe and Miss Arnold married in the 
spring of 1806. In the summer season at 
the New Vauxhall Gardens, New York, 
she played (16 July) the part of Priscilla 
Tomboy. In the winter of 1809 the hus- 
band (who had gone on the stage) and the 


wife were both engaged at the Boston 
Theatre. The Boston Gazette contains an- 


nouncements of her appearance on a number 
of dates from January to May, 1809. Her 
son Edgar was born there during this engage- 
ment. From Boston she proceeded with 
her husband and her two children to New 
York, and played at the Park Theatre. 
Sight is lost of her until the autumn of 1811, 
when she was attached to the Richmond 
Theatre. She was then the mother of three 
children—William Henry, who was in his 
fourth or fifth year ; Edgar, who was in his 
third year; and Rosalie, who was a babe 
in arms. She was ill, she was destitute, and, 
if the recollections of those who knew her 
at this time are to be trusted, she was 
abandoned by her husband. Her public 
record closed with the paragraph in The 
Richmond Enquirer of Tuesday, 10 December, 
1811: ‘‘Died, on Sunday last, Mrs. Poe, 
one of the actresses of the company at 
present playing on the Richmond boards,” 
&e. 

Is anything further now known of the 
earlier career, birth, parentage, and place 
of origin in England of Poe’s mother ? 
Was she really twice married, and was her 
true maiden name Elizabeth Arnold? Will 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ on both sides of 
the Atlantic assist me in my search? If we 
assume Miss Arnold was 25 or 26 years of 
age in 1806 at the time of her marriage 
to David Poe, she would be born about 
1780. Whose was the company of come- 
dians engaged by Mr. Solee from England ? 
Are there any means of tracing such a 
company or an ordinary member of the 
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profession, such as Miss Arnold was at this 
time ? 
I shall be most obliged to any readers who 
can assist me in my quest. 
LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
The Hall, Burley-in- Wharfedale. 


DECORATED SHOE-HorNS By R. MIN- 
puM.—In the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Second Series, vol. vii. pp. 121-2 
(1877), Sir John Evans publishes notes on 
three shoe-horns bearing dates 1593, 1600, 
and 1604, and inscriptions showing that 
they were made by one ‘‘ Robart Mindum.”’ 
Another, in the Saffron Walden Museum, 
is inscribed round the edge, ‘“‘ Robart Mindum 
made this shooing-horn for Bridget Dearsley, 
1605.” The decorations are carried out 
in dots and incised lines, into which some 
dark substance has been worked. The 
crowned Tudor rose is the principal orna- 
ment employed in the last specimen. 

Who or what Robart Mindum may have 
been was not known to Sir J. Evans, who 
states that the above three were the only 
decorated specimens of the period which he 
had been able to trace. 

I should be glad to know if any light has 
been cast on the matter since 1877, and also 
to hear of any other signed or dated speci- 
mens of English make. 

Guy MAYNARD. 

The Museum, Saffron Walden. 


DEAN SWIFT AND THE REV. —— GEerRy.— 
In the ‘ Journal to Stella,’ Letter XLVI, 
p. 28, vol. iii. of the ‘Works of Swift,’ 
edited by Sir Walter Scott, 1824, Swift 
writes :— 

May 10th, 1712. 

Did I tell you that young Parson Gery is going 
to be married, and asked my advice when it was 
too late to break off ? 

And at p. 78 of same volume, Letter LVIL., 
Swift continues :— “%. 
London, Dec. 18, 1712. 

Lord-Keeper promised me yesterday the first 
convenient living to poor Mr. Gery, who, is 
married, and wants some addition to what he 
has. Heisa very worthy creature, &c. a 

In vol. xix. p. 336, there is a rather long 
letter from the Dean to Vanessa. It is sent 
from ‘“‘ Upper Letcomb, near Wantage, in 
Berkshire,’ and addressed to Mrs. Esther 
Vanhomrigh, 8 June, 1714. Here are a 
few sentences :— 

** T have been a week settled in the house where 
I am....I am at a clergyman’s house, an old 
friend and acquaintance, whom I love very well. 
.-.-We dine exactly between twelve and one; 
at eight we have some bread and butter, and a 
glass of ale, and at ten he goes to bed. Wine is 
a stranger, except a little I sent him, of which, 





one evening in two, we have a pint between us.... 
I give a guinea a-week for my board, and can eat 
anything.” 

Has Mr. Gery ever been identified, or is. 
anything known about him ? 

I cannot trace a reference to the name in 
any of the ten General Indexes of *‘ N. & Q.,” 
numerous as are the entries under Swift. 

FREDK. CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Cardiff. 


Str WittiamM DaAVENANT’S ‘ENTER- 
TAINMENT AT Rur~tanpD’- Hovse.’ — In 
‘N. & Q.” for 20 March, 1858 (28. v. 231), 
Mr. RayMonD DELaAcOURT made an 
inquiry regarding Sir William Davenant’s 
‘Entertainment at Rutland House,’ &c., and 
quoted a description of the scene ‘‘from a con- 
temporaneous MS.” Mr. DELacourt further 
stated that “five shillings a head was the 
charge for admission, and 400 persons were 
expected, but we learn that there appeared 
no more than 150 auditors.”’ 

Can any one furnish me with information 
respecting the MS. referred to ? 

Watson NICHOLSON. 

20, Gordon Square, W.C. 

J. R.: Lerrers to Lorp ORRERY.— 
‘* Observations upon Lord Orrery’s Remarks 
on the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift. By J. R., Dublin, 1754,” sm. 8vo. 
Who was the writer of the above, which 
are of considerable interest and value ? 

CHARLES S. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Miner Famity. (See 2 S. iii. 170.)— 
According to an old pedigree now in the 
library of the Connecticut Historical Society, 
the descent of the Miners of Chew, Somerset, 
is as follows: Henry Bullman, of Mendippe 
Hills, Somerset, having proffered himself 
and his ‘‘ domesticall and menial servants,” 
armed with battleaxes and in number a 
hundred, for service in the French wars, 
was rewarded by Edward III. with the name 
of Miner and the coat of arms Gules, a fesse 
argent between three plates. The crest 
now borne by the family, a mailed hand 
holding a battleaxe armed at both ends, 
all proper, and the motto ‘Fortis qui 
prudens,” are, I believe, of later date. 
Henry died in 1359, leaving issue Henry, 
Edward, Thomas, and George. Henry mar- 
ried Henretta, daughter of Edward Hicks 
of Gloucester, and had issue William and 
Henry. William married —— Hobbs of 
Wiltshire, and had issue Thomas and George. 
Thomas (1399) married ‘‘ Gressley, daughter 
of Cotton’”’ of Staffordshire, and had issue 
Lodovick, George, and Mary. Lodovick 
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married Anna, daughter of Thomas Dyer 
of Stoughton, Huntingdonshire, and had 
issue Thomas, born 1436, George and Arthur 
(twins), born 1458, who served the House of 
Austria. Arthur married Henretta de la 
Villa Odorosa. Thomas married Bridget, 
second daughter to Sir George Hervie de 
St. Martin’s, Middlesex, and died 1480, 
leaving issue William and Anna. William 
married Isabella Harcope de Frolibay, and 
‘lived to revenge the death of the young 
Princes murdered in the Tower of London 
upon their inhuman uncle, Richard III.” 
He was called ‘“‘ Flos Militie.’’ He left ten 
sons—William, George, Thomas, Robert, 
Nathaniel, and John (the rest not recorded). 
George lived in Shropshire, Thomas in 
Hereford. Nathaniel and John settled in 
Ireland. William, the eldest son, had issue 
Clement and Elizabeth, and was buried in 
the chancel at Chew Magna, Somerset, 
23 Feb., 1585. Clement had issue Clement, 
Thomas, Elizabeth, and Mary, died 31 March, 
1640, and is buried at Chew Magna. 

Thomas emigrated to New England in 
1630, and is the ancestor of the Connecticut 
Miners. Thomas’s brother Clement married 
Sarah, daughter of John Pope of Norton- 
Small-Reward, Somerset, and had _ issue 
William and Israel. He was buried at 
Burslingtown, Somerset. William married 
Sarah, daughter of John Batting of Clifton, 
Gloucestershire, and in 1683 was living in 
Christmas Street, Bristol, having issue 
William and Sarah. Israel married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Jones of Bursling- 
town, and had issue Clement, Thomas, 
Sarah, Jean, and Elizabeth. 

I should be grateful for any information 
regarding the early history of the family or 
its present branches in England. 

JOHN Rick MINER. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S. 


PaTRIcK ARCHER OF LONDON, MERCHANT, 
TEMP. Car. II.—I should be glad of any 
information relating to the parentage and 
family of Patrick Archer of London, mer- 
chant, died circa 1686, whose Irish adventures 
are told at some length in the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers, Irish Series, September, 
1669, to December, 1670’ (1910). 

In 1660 Archer was petitioning the King 
that he would give his ambassadors instruc- 
tions to get him redress for the following 
grievance. 

In 1652 Archer, by the King’s orders, sent 
a small vessel to Ireland, the St. Ann, with 
arms and ammunition upon his own account 
for the King’s service. The value of the 





cargo was 1,200/., and it was to be delivered 
to the Earl of Clancarty, then Lord Muskerry, 
who was besieged in Ross by the usurper’s 
army. When the vessel arrived at the 
mouth of the Valentia river the master heard 
that Ross had capitulated on terms, so he 
tried to get away to sea to find some place 
where the King’s forces lay. Meeting with 
a storm, he was driven on the coast of Brit- 
tany, where he put in for safety to a place 
called Aberbracke, and there was seized 
on by orders from the Duc de Vendéme, 
Lord High Admiral of France, who dis- 
tributed all the arms and ammunition among 
the French ships of war, without giving any 
manner of satisfaction to the petitioner. 

By letters patent dated 28 Jan., 1664, 
Charles II. acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Patrick Archer for the sum of 6,294. 5s., 
and ordered it to be paid within three years 
by six equal instalments. 

In June, 1670, Archer brought an action 
in the Irish Chancery Court against one 
John Preston. 

Seven years before, the plaintiff had 
agreed with John’ Dawes and others in 
England for the purchase of two Irish 
villages, Riverstown and Castletown, being 
911 acres, and had paid a good part of the 
purchase money. Afterwards Dawes and 
the rest sold the same lands amongst others 
to John Preston, Alderman of Dublin, and 
Archer brought this action to enforce his 
prior claim, after an action in the English 
Chancery Court had failed, by reason of 
the defendant retiring to Ireland. Patrick 
Archer appears to have dispossessed Preston 
and to have settled at Riverstown, which 
is in the co. Meath. His will, in the Pre- 
rogative Wills of Ireland, is dated 1686. 
He married Catherine Dillon, and left a 
son, John Archer of Riverstown, who 
married, probably circa 1700, Margaret, 
daughter of Jonas and Mary Archer of 
Kiltimon, co. Wicklow. Nothing is known 
of any previous relationship between the 
Riverstown and Kiltimon Archers. The 
will of Anthony Archer of Keeloge, co. 
Wicklow, dated 27 Jan., 1707/8, a brother 
of Mrs. Margaret Archer, contains bequests 
to the latter and to John Archer, and also 
to their two daughters, named Alice and 
Christian Archer. H. G. ARCHER. 

29, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


Mrs. Gorpon, Actress.—The Theatrical 
Times, 17 April, 1847, published a woodcut 
of ‘ Mrs. Gordon, as Imogen in ‘‘ Bertram.” ’ 
Who was she. and what was her husband ? 

J. M. BuLiocag, 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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LaTIN PHRASE FOR ‘‘ MISTLETOE FOR THE 
New YEAR.’’—We sadly want references for 
some of the statements made at 118%. iv. 502. 
The general account of the gathering of the 
mistletoe by the Druids is to be found in 
Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ bk. xvi. chap. xliv., 
near the end. 

But I do not find there the statement 
that “the attendant youths distributed it 
to the people as a holy thing, crying, ‘ The 
mistletoe for the New Year.’ ”’ 

I have strong reasons for supposing that 
the phrase ‘“‘The mistletoe for the New 
Year ’’ is comparatively modern, certainly 
later than 1300, and that no phrase corre- 
sponding to it ever existed in Latin. My 
query is, accordingly, What’ is the alleged 
authority for it, and what is the Latin 
for it? 

I hope the dozen or twenty correspondents 
who are ready to give me the bogus French 
equivalents will kindly refrain from doing so. 
That is not my question at all. I am asking 
for the Latin phrase and the Latin authority, 
and before A.p. 1300. If there is a single 
atom of truth in the story, we are entitled 
to expect such evidence. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





Replies. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, “‘UNUS DE 
CONSORTIO MEDII TEMPLI.” 
(11 S. iv. 347, 414, 490.) 


In reference to this query, which 
has only just been brought to my notice, 
though I find it has already been dealt with 
by my successor, Mr. BEpWELL, at the 
second reference, I would ask, as the writer 
of the statement out of which it arose 
(‘Notable Middle Templars,’ p. 78), to be 
permitted, though late in the day, to make 
some reply. 

Your querist, MEp1Io-TEMPLARIUS, seems 
to doubt my inference, from the above 
description of Sir Francis Drake that he 
was a member of the Middle Temple, remind- 
ing us, truly, that the word used to denote 
that community was not “ Consortium,” 
but ‘‘Societas,” and, to designate a single 
member, not ‘“consors,’ but ‘ socius.’’ 
But, though this may have been the case 
generally, or, indeed, universally, as he says, 
throughout the ‘ Records,’ may not an 
exception have been made, I would ask, and 





appropriately made, on this particular and ! 
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very remarkable festive occasion, when the 
famous sailor, fresh from the sea, came to 
‘“* consort’? with his old friends and, so to 
speak, ‘‘messmates’’—a term he would 
appreciate—in the ancient (but then new- 
built) Hall? If not, and if ** Consortium ” 
be not here a synonym for “ Societas,” 
what, I ask, can it mean ? As for its use in 
the plural, that certainly presents a difficulty, 
but I would suggest that it may have a subtle 
reference to the custom or method (still 
observed) of dining in messes—‘“ fellow- 
ships” (consortia)—and this suggestion 
seems to me to derive confirmation from 
the expression “omnibus de consortiis in 
aula presentibus,” which I think may be 
translated as meaning that “all the tables 
were full up,’’ as they naturally would be 
on such an auspicious occasion. 

I am ready to admit, however, that there 
is a good deal of speculation in this attempted 
interpretation of the interesting ** memo- 
randum” which puzzles your querist, and 
it may be that this is the only instance 
of ‘‘ consortium ”’ being used, either in the 
singular or the plural, tor the conventional 
** Societas’’; but the occasion was peculiar, 
and the writer of the ‘“‘report’”’ (as “ the 
memorandum”? may be called) may be 
excused some deviation from strict form 
and some play of fancy in drawing it up, 
fresh, as he evidently was, from the festivi- 
ties he was recording. 

That Sir Francis Drake, however, was a 
member (‘‘socius”’ or ‘‘consors’’) of the 
Middle Temple I think there can be no 
doubt—elected probably honoris causd, 
like so many other celebrities, to that Inn. 
That his name does not appear on the 
Register may probably be accounted for by 
his being absent—perhaps at sea—at the 
time of his election, and no note being 
entered of it. The Middle Temple Records 
are not without omissions. 

As regards the afterwards famous Ad- 
miral’s provisional ‘admission’ to the 
Inner Temple, I suppose there can be no 
denying that fact in the face of the entry 
to that effect on the Register of that Inn in 
1582; but, if he afterwards paid his fine 
and proceeded to ‘* membership,” of which 
Master Inderwick admits there is no record, 
the question why, after his ‘‘ prosperous ”’ 
return from his voyage in 1586, he was not 
entertained and féted there, instead of by the 
‘consortia generosorum”’ of the Middle 
Temple, is, it seems to me, a very difficult 
one to answer. JOHN HUTCHINSON 

(late Librarian to the M.T.). 

Dullatur House, Hereford. 
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Kerats’s ‘OpE To A NIGHTINGALE’ (11 S. 
iv. 507).—Mr. A. R. Weekes’s edition of 
‘The Odes of John Keats,’ in “ The Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series,’ says in the Notes 
(p. 95) :— 

** Faery lands are not so much countries where 
the fairies live—for that matter they used to live 
in England—but rather ‘ legendary countries of 
romance, with probably an underlying thought 
of the realm of faery in which befel the adventures 
of Spenser’s Faery Queen and her knights. 

“Critics trace in this famous 'stanza an allu- 
sion to Claude’s picture of the ‘ Enchanted Castle,’ 
of which Keats had already written a detailed 
study in his Epistle to Reynolds.’ 

Mr. Buxton Forman, in his small edition 
of ‘ The Complete Works of Keats ’ (Gowans 
& Gray, 1901), vol. ii. p. 102, notes, says :— 

“It seems to me unlikely that any particular 
story is referred to, though there are doubtless 
many stories that will answer more or less nearly 
to the passage. 

He adds that the spelling “‘ faery ’’ is to be 
preferred to “fairy,” as “eliminating all 
possible connexion of fatry-land with Christ- 
mas trees, tinsel, and Santa Claus, and carry- 
ing the imagination safely back to the Middle 
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Ages—to ‘ Amadis of Gaul,’ to ‘ Palmerin of 
England,’ and above all to the East, to the 
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‘Thousand and one Nights. 

I note that Tennyson’s ‘ Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights’ include the ‘ bulbul,”’ 
and surely there is no need to put the poet 
on his oath (if that were possible in the 
Elysian fields) as to whether he ever heard 
a nightingale on the edge of the sea. Fairy 
country of any sort has its own architecture, 
geology, and natural history. Poets im- 
prove on Nature. Why shouldn’t they, if 
they can? The way in which annotators 
of the classics leave out the imagination is 
astonishing. 

‘**Forlorn’’ is surely a suitable word to 
associate with enchantment. On _ fairy 
ground one easily gets lost. 

PENNIALINUS. 


It would be pleasant to think that Keats 
was inspired by the ‘(dipus Coloneus’ when 
he introduced the voice 

that ofttimes hath 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

The ‘‘ magic casements’’ might well be 
those of the temple of the Eumenides, 
adjoining which was the grove with its 
warbling nightingales. These were “faery 
lands” of the first order, sadly ‘‘ forlorn,” 
however, in the view of a modern poet, since 
Greece is living Greece no more. 

The difficulty presented by the “ 
seas’ 


perilous 
> loses some of its formidable character 





if we bear in mind that Attica specially 
favoured the worship of Poseidon, and 
that a poet may take liberties when he 
uses topography for illustrative purposes. 
Thomas Francklin’s version of a celebrated 
chorus in the ‘ Gdipus Coloneus’ might be 
the source whence Keats derived his idea 
of the region :— 

Where, beneath the ivy shade, 

In the dew-besprinkled glade, 

Many a love-lorn nightingale 

Warbles sweet her plaintive tale. 

. . “ . . ° . 

Here first obedient to command, 

Formed by Neptune's skilful hand, 

The steed was taught to know the rein, 

And bear the chariot oer the plain 3 

Here first along the rapid tide 

The stately vessels learned to ride, 

And swifter down the currents flow 

Than Nereids cut the waves below. 

THomMAS BAYNE. 


Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s note on this 
passage in 1889 was as follows :— 

“In the last line of this stanza the word 
fairy instead of faery stands in the MS. and in the 
Annals; but the Lamia volume reads faery, 
which enhances the poetic value of the line in the 
subtlest manner.” 

A. R. Bay Ley. 


I beg to move the previous question. 
Why did the nightingale’s song make Keats 
think of fairyland at all? Can it have been 
for the same reason that made the cuckoo’s 
‘shout’? make “ the earth we pace ’”’ seem 
to Wordsworth ‘‘an unsubstantial fairy 
place”? ? Can it have been because he was 
a poet? Surely such literalism as your 
correspondents’ queries imply is fatal to 
the charm of poetry. And why are these 
particular points chosen for inquiry ? We 
might as well ask what particular reason 
Keats had for associating the nightingale 
with Ruth—or why the full-throated song 
of summer in the first stanza turns into a 

‘plaintive anthem” in the last—or why 
the eglantine should be pastoral any more 
than the hawthorn—‘“ or any other reason 
why.” What would the stanza gain in 
beauty—what would it not lose in signifi- 
sance—if we could “* hook it to’ some legend 


‘ 


or bit of folk-lore ? Cc. 


Is not the tradition of *‘ forlornness”’ in 
fairies and fairyland derived, in the first 
instance, from the old belief that—though 
longer-lived and more powerful than human 
beings—fairies have not immortal souls, and 
are outside the scheme of Redemption ? 
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MISTLETOE (11 8S. iv. 502).—I remember 
once reading somewhere that there were 
(? at that time) only thirteen oak trees in 
England on which the mistletoe was known 
to grow. May it not be that the exceeding 
rareness of this conjunction was such as 
to make the oak (on which mistletoe grew) 
a sacred tree ? 

In the Californian forests the mistletoe 
grows freely on certain trees—I forget which. 
But while most unmistakably a mistletoe, it 
is not the same as ours: it grows in a large 
and compact bush; almost solid with leaves. 

DovuGiLas OWEN. 


In his article on this plant Mr. Tom JoNEs 
states that ‘sculptured sprays and berries 
with leaves of mistletoe fill the spandrels 
of the tomb of one of the Berkeleys in Bristol 
Cathedral.” This is an often-repeated mis- 
take. There is no mistletoe represented in 
Bristol Cathedral, and the original mis- 
statement arose from the fact that the 
straight-winged samara fruit of the maple 
amongst its foliage, bordering one of the 
eight stellated arches, has a remote resem- 
blance to the twin leaves and sessile berries 
of the mistletoe. Ipa M. Rover. 

Bristol. 


*“ SALAMANDER,” A Heavy Brow (11 S. 
iv. 427).—It need scarcely be said that 
Benvenuto Cellini’s story of his father 
showing him a salamander enjoying itself 





in the hottest part of a wood fire lighted 
in the wash-house was probably based | 
on a torpid lizard or newt having been | 
brought in with the wood. Similar events | 
would, in early times, confirm the idea that | 
fire, as well as earth, air, and water, must | 
contain life of some kind ; and the immunity | 
of the salamander to heat was attributed | 
to its fireproof wool. Asbestos was con- | 
sidered to be this wool (‘ N.E.D.’ quotations). | 

The common land newt, supposed to be | 
the salamander, thus became an uncanny | 
reptile; in the South of France, probably in | 
other countries, it is believed to be venomous, 
blind, and deaf. The reasons for this belief | 
form a curious piece of folk-lore, interesting | 
to me as long familiar with the fallacies 
believed about snakes and other reptiles, 
and possibly interesting to others, inasmuch | 
as it rests largely on the fallacies of word- 
resemblance, and affords some curious in- | 
stances of the mutation of words in that | 
central language of the Latin nations, | 
Provengal and its kindred dialects. 

The peculiarities attributed to the newt | 
have given rise to a number of sayings, such | 
as ‘‘verinous coume uno blando,”> venomous | 








as a newt; and it is known as ‘‘lou brenous,”’ 
the venomous, and “la sourdo,’’ the deaf. 
Its blindness. coupled with the proverbial 
deafness of the adder, its own venom, and its 
power of darting on its prey, is shown in :— 

Se la blando ié vesié 

E la vipéro i’ entendié 

Debalarien un cavalié. 
If the newt could see, and the viper hear, 
they could pull a man down from horseback 
(Mistral, ‘Trésor d’ou Felibrige’). Whence 
come these ideas of blindness and of venom? 
I find the explanation in the mutation of 
Provengal consonants, of b, m, v, of r, 1, n. 

The word ‘“salamandra,”’ passing from 

Greek through Latin to Provengal, became 
escamandre, figuratively for a hideous crea- 
ture, and talabrando, alabrando, for the newt. 
The latter word then became alabreno ; 
and the adjectives talabrena, alabrena, mean 
speckled like the newt and some of the 
lizards. Another change was dropping 
the first part of the name, which became 
blando, blendo, even blounde. Variants of 
the rime are given in Mistral’s ‘ Trésor’ ; 
in these the blind reptile is arguet, ourguet, 
aguioun, all from L. anguis, the Fr. orvet, 
meaning the blindworm or slowworm. In 
one of these rimes it is nadiuel, “has no 
eyes.’ The blindness of this snake-like lizard 
appears, through these rimes, to have passed 
to the newt, our witch’s ‘‘eye of newt”’ not- 
withstanding. And once it was confounded 
with a snake, the attribute of venom would 
be a natural consequence. Indeed, the 
deafness of the viper passes to it in the name 
la sourdo. But how could a newt ora 
blindworm attack a horseman, even with 
good sight ? The explanation seems to be 
this: aguioun also means a dart, sting, or 
goad (L. aculeus); so to the harmless 
blindworm was probably attributed the 
power of darting at man, like the jacula 
of Lucan and Dante, our ‘‘ wyvern,” and 
the harmless ‘“‘ eye-snake”’ of India, whose 
long, pointed nose was evidently meant to 


|dart at men’s eyes. The newt which re- 


placed the blindworm in the rimes also 
acquired the power of darting and using with 
fatal effect the ‘“‘blindworm’s sting” of 
Macbeth’s witches. I may say that no one 
who has not had opportunities of observing 
and studying snakes scientifically, who has 
not heard the stories told, and _ believed, 
about them, especially in India, can have 
any idea of the credulity, even among 
educated Englishmen, about them or reptiles 
resembling them. As Sir Arthur Helps 
said, ‘‘a good sound prejudice is not to 
be contradicted -by mere eyesight and 
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observation”’ (‘ Friendsin Council’). Study 
of the etymology of the Provencal names for 
the newt, for the blindworm, and even for 
their venom, shows that these words have 
been largely affected by the credulity of the 
people, not only of Southern France, but 
probably also of ancient Italy. 

At blando the evolution from “sala- 
mandra ”’ ceases, but here the newt acquires 
a new but somewhat similar name from 
another source. It is low brenows, the 
venomous, @ nonce-word as a noun, changed 
slightly from its adjectival form berinous, 
verinous, in mimic relationship to alabreno, 
as blando to alabrando. From alabrando came 
blando ; to alabreno came brenous. And 
berinous is from veri (thirteenth century), 
verin, which passed into French as verin, 
velin, becoming venim, venin, under the 
influence of the Latin word, though this 
became veleno in Italian. 

Thus the newt has come tc be considered 
blind, deaf, and venomous, though its fire- 
proof nature has been almost forgotten. 

EpWARD NICHOLSON. 


‘ 


Neuilly. 
There is @ ceremony, much in vogue 
in German students’ ‘ Kneipen,”’ called 


“einen Salamander reiben.”” According to 
Spamer’s ‘ Konversations-Lexikon,’ it ori- 
ginated in Jena over a century ago, when it 
became the custom at the close of every 
drinking-bout for each one present to drink 
a glass of ‘‘ Schnaps.’’ A small portion of 
this brandy was poured on the table as a 
libation to the fire-god (Salamander) and 
set on fire, all lights being extinguished. 
One of the students then delivered a speech, 
addressed to the fire-god, whilst the others 
rubbed their glasses on the table and repeated 
several times the word “‘ Salamander.” On 
the burning brandy being extinguished, all 
glasses were emptied and set down on the 
table with one sounding blow (‘‘ mit einem 
Schlage ’’). 

There are other explanations of the 
custom, but there are several local super- 
stitions in Germany about the salamander, 
2.€., its incombustibility, use in case of fire, &e. 
May this have any connexion with your 
correspondent’s quotations ? 

H. 8. Beresrorp WEBB. 


Some Derbyshire folk threaten a child 
with ‘“‘I’ll give you a good salam,”’ while 
others use the word “ salat.’’ There was a 
good deal of talk about ‘ samalanders ”’ 
being at times seen in wood fires, and I 
remember how I used to watch the fire 
when a new clog was laid on, in the hope 





that I might see ‘‘ a samalander.” The iron 
rod which was used for heating the barrel 
of the frilling-iron, when all women wore 
caps, was called in my home a “‘ samander”’ 
or a “‘sammy iron.” THOos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[A “salamander” is also the name of a large 
cooking iron used in the kitchen of some gentle- 
men’s houses. | 


CORPORATION OF LONDON AND THE 
MeEpIcAL PROFESSION (11 S. iv. 425, 496).— 
PELLIPAR states that I am incorrect in sup- 
posing that the Lord Mayor of London is 
chosen from a restricted number of Livery 
Companies. The only work of reference I 
have at hand is Sydney Young’s ‘ Annals 
of the Barber-Surgeons.’ From it I make 
the following extracts, which appear to 
support my statement. They refer to the 
only four members of that Company who 
became Lord Mayor. 

1. “ June 8, 1622. At a Court held this day 
Alderman Proby was ordered to be transferred 
to the Grocers’ Company in view of his election as 
Lord Mayor.’’—P. 533. 

2. ‘In 1661 Sir John Frederick was translated 
to the Grocers’ Company to enable him to take 
the office of Lord Mayor.” —-P. 551. 

3. ‘Sir Humphrey Edwin was elected Lord 
Mayor of London (1697), he having been previously 
translated from the Barber-Surgeons’ Company 
to the Skinners’ Company.’’—P. 561. 

4. “July 21, 1720. The Master acquainted 
the Court that Sir William Stewart, a Freeman 
of this Company, did make his request to this 
Court that he might be translated from this 
Company to the Company of Goldsmiths, foras- 
much as it was required by the custom of London 
that he should be free of one of the first twelve 
Companies of London before he could be put in 
election as Lord Mayor.”’—P. 562. 

Similarly, I believe that an examination 
of the annals of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany would show that no member of that 
Company has been elected Lord Mayor 
unless he has become a member of one of 
the twelve Companies referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. 

S. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


BENNETTO (11 S. iv. 448).—Perhaps the 
following may help Mr. A. E. BENNETTO to 
the information he requires: James Ben- 
etto was instituted to the living of Perran- 
zabuloe, Cornwall, on 11 June, 1793, and 
remained vicar there till 1818. I have 
searched through the lists of incumbents of 
most of the parishes in that county, but this 
is the only instance I have discovered of a 
person bearing the above name. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING’s ‘ SKETCH-BooK’ 
(11 8S. iv. 109, 129, 148, 156, 196, 217, 275). 

3. ‘* Darkness and the grave ’’ (p. 109).— 
This appears to be a misreading of the 
‘ Sketch-Book.’ In ‘The Broken Heart ’ 
Irving quotes the half-line 
and the worm’”’ from Young’s 
Thoughts’ :— 
The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave ; 
The deep damp vault, the darkness, and the worm. 

Night 1V. 

9. *Corydon’s Doleful Knell’ (p. 129).— 
In my copy of Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ it is 
stated that the poem ‘ Corydon’s Doleful 
Knell’ is given, ‘‘ with corrections, from 
two copies, one of which is in ‘ The Golden 


‘ Night 


Garland of Princely Delights.’’’ The 
author, I believe, is quite unknown. 
14. When this old cap was new, 
*Tis since two hundred yeare. P. 129. 


Some versions of this song are signed with 
the initials ‘* M. P.,”’ 
Martin Parker, for an account of 
see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

33. The ship sailed ‘“‘and was never 
heard of more” (p. 148)—A quotation 
evidently from ‘The Castaway Ship,’ an 


‘ 


admired poem by John Malcolm. The 
closing lines are as follows :— 

It may not be; there is no ray 

By which her doom we may explore ; 

We only know—she sailed away, 

And ne’er was seen or heard of more ! 


The author, a native of Orkney, served 


as an officer in the Army, and died com- | 
aM | Alliances. Families, Descentes, & Achievementes 


paratively young. His poem ‘ The Cast- 
away Ship’ appears in several Scottish 
school-books of fifty or sixty years ago, 
and is painfully associated in my recollec- 
tion with the tremulous tones of scholars 
in terror of the teacher’s taws. Malcolm 
published three volumes, mostly in verse, 
and contributed largely to periodical 
literature, but does not find a_ place, 
strangely enough, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ where, 
without doubt, he should have appeared. 

38. Apparition in the Tower (p. 148).— 
See ‘The Romance of London: Super- 
natural Stories,’ by John Timbs, in the 
** Chandos Classies,’’ pp. 18-26. 

39. Lyly’s writings perpetuated in a 
proverb (p. 148).—Is not the allusion to 
Lyly’s *‘ Euphues,’ which added to the 
English language a new word, “ euphu- 
ism,” commonly employed to designate 
an affected or inflated style of writing ? 

41. ‘Hue and Cry after Christmas ’ 
(p. 148).—The author is probably un- 


‘** darkness | 


D QUERIES. 





supposed to indicate | 
whom | 








| King in Parliament (p. 69). 
extremely popular and formerly much) 5 ee (F ) 
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There are several publications 
with somewhat similar titles. In 1651 
the Rev. Richard Culmer wrote ‘ The 
Minister’s Hue and Cry.’ ‘ Hue and Cry 
after the False Prophets and Deceivers of 
our Age’ was written by Edward Bur- 
rough in 1661. Somewhere I have seen 
a title, ‘ Hue and Cry after the Christian,’ 
but have mislaid my note of it. There are 


known. 


| several other similar titles, but the refer- 


ence by Irving does not seem to apply to 
any of them. 

44. ‘Cupid’s Solicitor for Love’ (p. 148). 
—Richard Crimsall was the author of 
‘Cupid’s Solicitor of Love,’ presumably 
the same publication as that mentioned 
by Washington Irving. i. 3. Be 


‘THe CATALOGUE OF Honor’ (11 S. ive 
488).—I subjoin a copy of the title-page of 
this book on heraldry and genealogy. &c., 
by Thomas Milles. It is a folio volume, 
pp. x +100, viii+36, and ii+1131. There 
is an engraved title-page by Renold El- 
stracke, six engravings of the costumes of 
the nobilitv (pp. 33-49), a portrait of the 
King in State (p. 61), and a plate of the 
Pp. 493-4 are 
usually mutilated, but in my copy they are 
perfect. 

“The | Catalogue of Honor | or | Tresury_ of 
True Nobility, peculiar and | proper to the Isle 
of Great Britaine. | That is to say: | A Collection 
historicall of all the Free Monarghes | as well 
Kinges of England as Scotland (nowe | united 
togither) with the Princes of Walles, | Dukes, 
Marquisses, and Erles ; their wives, child: | ren, 


of | Honor. | Wherunto | is properly prefixed : 
A speciall Treatise of that kind of | Nobility 
which Soverayne Grace, | and favour, and 
Contryes Customes, | have made meerly Politicall 


jand peculiarly Civill (never so | distinctly 
handled before). | Translated out of Latyne 
into English: | London. | Printed by William 


Jaggard. | 1610.” 
Cuas. L. CUMMINGS. 


This no doubt is the work by Thomas 
Milles of 1610, folio, printed and published 
by my namesake-ancestor, of which an 
exemplar may be seen at the British Museum. 
A copy, annotated throughout in MS. and 
illuminated in colours, is in my collection of 
Jaggard-printed books. 

Wiiiiam JAGGARD. 

Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 

‘[Mr. RoLanp AUSTIN is also thanked for reply.] 


Marva (11 S. iv. 110, 171, 232, 271, 334, 
492).—I can raise no objection to Mr. 
RuopES making use of any books or army 
lists which he thinks proper, and I only 
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suggested the titles of two or three books 
which I thought might possibly prevent 
further mistakes. 

He now mentions ‘ Hart,’ 
give the year. However, I may point out 
that his latest statement, to the effect that 
“there is nothing in ‘ Hart’ between the 
79th and the 83rd Regiment,” &c., is not 
correct, because these two regiments have 
not been named at all in ‘ Hart’s Army List ’ 
since the year 1881. They have not existed, 
as such, for the past thirty years. 

Probably Mr. RuopeEs is confusing the 
Regimental Districts’? with the “ Regi- 
ments.” The former are entirely different 
org:nizations from the ‘* Regiment.’ 

H. Les.ie. 


““ 


Sheffieid 


** RIDING THE HIGH HORSE”’ (11 S. iv. 
490). — Brewer, in ‘Phrase and Fable,’ 
s.v. ‘ Horse,’ considers the phrase “to get 
upon your high horse.” After explaming 
that it means “to give oneself airs,” he 
continues thus :— 

“The Comte de Montbrison says: ‘ The four 
principal families of Lorraine are called the high 
horses, the descendants by the female line from 
the little horses or second class of chivalry. The 
high horses are D’Haraucourt, Lénnoncourt, 
Ligneville, and Du ChA&telet.’—‘ Mémoire de la 
Baronne d’Oberkirche.’ ” 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


Capt. MARRYAT: ‘DIARY OF A Brash’ 
{11 8S. iv. 409, 497).—The following is taken 
from The New York Mirror, 19 November, 
1836 

“* Messrs. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia have 
reproduced in a very neat volume, - elearly and 
distinctly printed, Capt. Marryat’s ‘Diary of a 
Blasé,’ which has appeared in successive numbers 
of the Lendon Metropolitan Magazine. It is a 
spirited and racy collection of notes upon men 
and manners on the sea-coasts of England and 
Flanders, with a discursive range to the East 
Indies and Rangoon, quorum pars | fuimus, and 
cannot fail to interest every reader. 

I may add that I have not seen this 
reprint. LIBRARIAN, 

Wandsworth. 


‘MATHEMATICAL TRANSACTIONS’ (11 8S, 
iii. 246).—It has occurred to me that sen- 
tences of the last paragraph of the ‘ Intro- 
duction * to Hutton’s ‘ Miscellanea Mathe- 
matica ’ (London, 1775) may possibly refer 
to this periodical. The sentences are as 
follows :— 

** As an entire tract on the exhaustion of vessels 
of a fluid, hath not anywhere been delivered, that 
is made the subject of the first article. I know 
that a beginning was made of the subject in a 


but does not | 


former miscellany, but as no more than one 
number of it was ever published, that tract re- 
mained unfinished.’ 


Now in my 2 seen I referred to an article 
| by Mr. Ely Bates in No. 1 of the Trans- 
actions. This article is entitled ‘A Method 


of Determining the Time of Exhausting any 
given Vessel filled with Water or any other 
Fluid,’ &c., and it closes with the sentence :— 
‘* We might now go on to determine the times 
of exhausting other sorts of vessels; such as 
hemispheres, paraboloids, spheroids, &e., but this 
shall be reserved for the next number.” 
A plausible inference from the above is, that 
not later than 1775 the single number of 
the Mathematical Transactions was pub- 
lished. R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


** SABBATH DAY'S JOURNEY ” (11 S. iv. 429). 
—TIn the sixties there was published a book 
of rimes called ‘The Lays of Modern 
Oxford,’ in which, Iremember, the following 
doggerel occurs :— 

There was a young Freshman at Keble 
Whose legs were ry“ peaeaiad feeble. 
He hired a f ly 
To drive to ‘* The High,” 
A Sabbath day’s journey from Keble. 
Those who know their Oxford will recognize 
this as a very fine example of the Biblical use. 

The other use of the expression is due to 
the licensing laws, which—in the London 
district at any rate—make it necessary on 
Sunday, during closing hours, to walk over 
three miles before you can get a drink at a 
public-house. To many this journey is, no 
doubt, ‘‘ of great length, distasteful, and 
involving undue exertion.” 

TRIN. Cott. CAMB. 


The quotation from the ‘ N.E.D.’ in your 
foot-note calls for some modification. The 
measured 1,225 yards were ‘“‘ not the utmost 
limits of permitted travel on the Sabbath.” 
True enough, during the Babylonian be 
tivity it was so (* Tractate S Sabbath,’ 152). 
But we are now concerned with the period 
of Hebrew civilization, mirrored in the 
Talmud, under the rule of Rome. The Jews 
were mainly an agricultural people, with 
lesser interests in the walled or castellated 
cities that sprang up in their midst to over- 
awe them into servility. Within these, 
Jews of a lower grade went in for trades 
(‘ Pesachim,’ 65; ‘ Kiddushin,’ 33, 70, 83) 
beneath the dignity of the yeomen and 
farming classes. They had the tan- 
yards, * slaughter- houses, bakeries, smithies, » 
&e These walled cities became _ the 
nuclei for all communal or ganizations, 
which the Parnassim and the Gabboeem— 
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the aldermen and the treasurers of charity 
funds—could attend only on the Sabbath 
day, owing to living at a distance on their 
farms (‘ Tractate Sabbath,’ 150). The hard- 
ship entailed on the yeomen was as nothing 
compared with the suffering of the labour- 
ing classes under the obnoxious ‘‘Techum,”’ 
the ‘* measured distance.” Numberless eva- 
sions are recorded in the Talmud, until the | 
Rabbins bethought themselves of a way 
to defeat the Roman tyranny. They had 
kiosks or hostels, called ** Burgeen,”’ erected | 
along the main highways leading to the| 
big cities (‘Erubin,’ 21; ‘Succoth,’ 8) for all | 
kinds of wayfarers travelling on the Sabbath 
on foot. For doctors visiting patients or 
going to perform Abrahamic rites there 
were no ‘** Techums” at all. They could 
post at all hours and times; but the Par- 
nassim had to go on foot always. Much in- 
convenience and risk to life and limb were 
the lot of those public servants in the 
* ante-burgeen ’’ days. They had either to 
set the law openly at defiance by ignoring 
“the Techum,” or else to rise with the lark, 
if they did not wish to sleep sub Jove over- 
night under the shadow of those terrible 
towers. In the days of the ‘“‘ Amoraim”’ 
(editors of the law) these unpaid and zealous 
proctors were in better case for coping 
with social evils than their predecessors 
were in earlier times, inasmuch as_ they 
were not called upon to sacrifice their 
religious scruples or much of their Sabbath 
leisure in the prosecution of their unsavoury 
duties, and were always sure of food and 
shelter in the hostels. The ‘‘ hedyouteem,”’ 
or ‘‘ laymen,” were trained to regard wilful 
breaches of the Sabbath as one of the three 
cardinal crimes for which ‘ Koruth’”’ (early 
death) was the sole expiation. 
M. L. R. BResvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Rey. PatricK Gorpon’s ‘GEOGRAPHY’ 
(11 8S. iv. 188, 237).—I happen to have the | 
fourth edition of Gordon’s ‘ Geography | 
Anatomiz’d.’ The title-page is the same as 
that of the eighth edition quoted by Mr. 
BULLOCH, except that, towards the foot of 
the page, my copy reads thus :— 

“The Fourth Edition Corrected, and somewhat 
Enlarg’d | By Pat. Gordon, M.A. F.R.S. | ‘ Omne | 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.—Hor. | | 
London: | Printed for S. and J. Sprint, John 
Nicholson, and S. Burroughs | in Little Britain; 
And’ Bell at the Cross Keys and Bible in | Corn- 


hill, and R. Smith under the Royal Exchange, 
704.” . 





From Mr. Buttocn’s information and 


the replies already given, together with a, 


few notes I have been able to make, it would 
appear that the first edition of Gordon’s 
‘Geography’ was issued in 1693 (see 118. 
iv. 188) ; the second in 1695 (there is a note 
to this effect in Watt); the third in 1699 
(see 11 S. iv. 237); the fourth in 1704, as 
noted above. The fifth and sixth editions 
I have not heard of, but the seventh ap- 
peared in 1716, the eighth in 1719 (see 11 8. 
iv. 188), and the ninth in 1722 (see 11S. 
iv. 189). Between 1722 and 1741 several 
issues must have appeared, the seventeenth 
edition being dated 1741 (see 118. iv. 237). 
There was an edition in 1749, possibly num- 
bered the nineteenth. The twentieth was 
published in 1754 (see 11 S iv. 189). Many 
of these issues were probably impressions 
rather than editions in the true sense of the 
word. W. Scorr. 


LACKINGTON THE BOOKSELLER’S MEDALS 
(11 S. iv. 470).—Perhaps the word ‘“ token ”’ 
is more appropriately applied to the several 
coins issued by James Lackington. The 
following is a list of all known, with numerous 
variants noted. James Lackington made 
over his business to his ‘‘ third cousin,” 
George Lackington, in 1798, after which date 
no ‘“‘tokens’’ were issued by the house. No 
more vain person than Lackington has ever 
followed the calling of bookseller, and the 
issuing of these ‘‘tokens”’ is further proof 
than even his ‘ Life’ affords of ‘ swelled 
head.’ Mr. Tedder’s excellent notice in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ does not mention § these 
‘tokens,’ which are fully dealt with in 
‘The Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Eighteenth 
Century, by James Atkins (W. 8. Lincoln 
& Son, 1892), pp. 98-100. 

1. O.: A three-quarter bust to left. J. LACK- 
INGTON. 1794. 

R.: A figure of Fame, blowing a trumpet. 
HALFPENNY OF J. LACKINGTON & CO. CHEAPEST 
BOOKSELLERS IN THE WORLD. Notice that the 
y of ‘‘ HALFPENNY ”’ comes between the o’s, and 
the initial J just over the first E of ‘‘ BOOKSELLERS.’” 

E.: Milled. 

2. As last, but E.: AN ASYLUM FOR THE 
OPPRESS’D OF ALL NATIONS. 

3. As last, but E.: BIRMINGHAM OR IN SWANSEA. 

4. As last, but E.: PAYABLE AT LONDON 
LIVERPOOL OR BRISTOL. 

5. O.: The same as last. 

R.: Similar to last, but the J is over the first L 
of ‘‘ BOOKSELLERS.” 

E.: PAYABLE AT LACKINGTON & CO.S FINSBURY 
SQUARE LONDON ++ 

6. As last, but E.: PAYABLE IN ANGLESEY 
LONDON OR LIVERPOOL. 

7. O.: Similar to preceding, but with a quatre- 
foilafter legend. The 1 of date is just under and 
nearly touches the bottom button of coat. 

I Fame as_ before. HALFPENNY OP 
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as before, but with a dot at the end instead of an 
annulet, and a line dividing it from the outer. 

E.: PAYABLE AT THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 

8. As last, but E.: PAYABLE IN LANCASTER 
LONDON OR BRISTOL. 

9. As last, but E.: HALFPENNY PAYABLE AT 
THE BLACK HORSE TOWER HILL. 


10. O.: Similar to last, but the 1 of date is some ; 


little distance to the right of the button. 

R. and E.: the same as last. 

11. O. and E.: the same as last. 

R.: Similar to last, but positions of the outer 
and inner legends vary, which may be detected 
by noticing that in this piece the period after 
“TLACKINGTON” is over the N of “IN,” whilst 
before it was over the T of “‘ THE.” There are 
other differences. 

12. O.: Profile bust to right. 
A small cross below bust. 

R.: The same as last. 

E.: PAYABLE AT LONDON OR DUBLIN. 

18. O.: Similar to last, but with 
SQUARE 1795 in place of cross under the bust. 

R.: The same as last. 

E.: PAYABLE AT THE TEMPLE OF 

14. As last, but E. milled. 

15. O.: The same as last. 

R.: A smaller figure of Fame. 
dividing line. 

E.: Milled to right. 

16. As last, but E. milled to left. 

17. As last, but E. plain. 


J. LACKINGTON. 


THE MUSES, 


18. O.: The obverse of No. 1. 

R.: Figure of Vulcan at work. HALFPENNY. 
1793. 

2.: AN ASYLUM FOR THE OPPRESS’D OF ALL 
NATIONS. 

19. O.: The reverse of No. 1 appears as an 


obverse. 
I Arms of Liverpool between reeds. 

NOBIS HEC OTIA FECIT 1794. 
A. L. HuMPpHREYS. 


DEUS 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


Lackington issued two small copper tokens. 
That of 1795 
‘Romance of Bookselling,’ p. 309, and the 
1794 issue in Mr. W. Roberts’s ‘ The Book- 
Hunter in London,’ p. 182. This last-named 
token is superior in design and finish, the 
head of Lackington bearing some resem- 
blance to his engraved portraits. 
legend round the edge reads ‘‘ Payable at 
the Temple of the Muses.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


’ 


I have one of Lackington’s medals, about 
the size of a florin: Obverse—portrait, with 
inscription, ‘‘ J. Lackington,’ and date 
** 1794.” Reverse—allegorical figure blow- 
ing a trumpet, and inscription: ‘ Halfpenny 
of Lackington Allen & Co. Cheapest Book- 
sellers inthe World.”’ On therim: ‘‘ Payable 
at the Temple of the Muses.”’ 

A. H. ARKLE. 


is shown in Mr. Mumby’s | 


The | 


FINSBURY | : . Baska 
| author of a book of poems entitled * Nieuwe 


| Gedichten,’ published in 1840. A 


Without the | 
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J. Suasso bE Lia (11 S. iv. 509). 
—Mr. Sotomons will find some interesting 
particulars of J. Suasso de Lima in ‘ Sixty 
Years Ago,’ by L. H. Meurant, a copy of 
which is in this library. The author states 
that he was a Dutch lawyer, a clever man, 
and a linguist. 

** Tle was always in trouble ; 
body, especially his house-rent. 


never paid any- 
On one occasion 


he had to change his residence, but there was 
a writ of ‘ gyseling’ (civil imprisonment) out 
against him, and constables on the watch. To 


effect his removal he obtained a large * ballast- 
mant’ (clothes-basket), got into it, and had it 
covered over with books, newspapers, «c., and 
carried out by two coolies. The constables on the 
watch, being suspicious, gave chase; the frightened 
coolies abandoned their charge, the basket upset, 
and De Lima rolled out.” 


| De Lima edited a paper called the Verzame- 
| laar, a kind of Dutch Punch, and was the 


| 
| 
} 








list of 
his works will be found in Mendelssohn’s 
‘South African Bibliography.’ 
P. Evans Lewin, Librarian. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


Epwarp FirzGERALD AND ‘N. & Q.’ 
(11 8. iv. 469).—A list of E. F. G.’s contribu- 
tions to ‘ N. & Q.’ will be found in my * Notes 
for a Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald,’ 
published some nine or ten years ago by Mr. 
Frank Hollings, of Great Turnstile, Holborn. 
This little volume was a reprint, with addi- 
tions and corrections, of a series of articles 
contributed by me to ‘N. & Q.’ Being 
abroad at the present moment, I regret I 
cannot give the exact references. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Villa Paradis, Hyéres. 

[Con. PRIDEAUX’s articles appeared at 9S, v. 
201, 221, 241, with a supplementary one at p. 61 
of vol.vi. FitzGerald’s contributions to‘ N. & Q.’ 
are included in the third article.] 


MatTTHEW Prior oF LONG ISLAND : Magor 
DANIEL GOTHERSON (Il S. iv. 447).— 
Matthew Prior was a bailiff for two estates 
in England for Major Daniel Gotherson. 
The Daniel Gotherson who came to America 
with Prior and Capt. John Scott in 1663 
was not Major Gotherson, but his son of 
the same name. Major Gotherson died in 
September, 1666, in London, and in that 
month described himself as “‘ of the parish 
of Godmersham in the County of Ient.” 
Prior’s letter to Lovelace, written in 1668, 
was given in Gideon D. Scull’s ‘ Dorothea 
Scott, otherwise Gotherson and Hogben,’ 
privately printed at Oxford in 1883, in which 
book Mr. Hi~tuMan will find much about 
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Gotherson. I apprehend that Mr. Hir~tmMan 
is mistaken in thinking that Prior’s letter 
of 1668 was written from Long Island. 
In Seull’s book the letter is dated ‘*‘ Killing- 
worth,” but that is in Connecticut, not on 
Long Island. 

Much about Capt. John Scott will be 
found in the Proceedings and Collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, G8. 


STRAW UNDER BrIDGEs (11 S. iv. 508).— 
I have always believed that the bundle of 
suspended straw was to give to navigation 
a plain warning to take no risks and use 
some other arch. To the inquiry, ‘‘ Why 
straw ?"’ one is tempted to reply, ‘“ Why 
not ?”’ I think I have seen a log of wood 
suspended, but what is wanted is something 
which will make a big show and which any 
handy bit of rope may be trusted to support. 
And what better than straw ? DO; 

{[Mr. J. P. StinwE.t also thanked for reply, ] 


‘**LaTTER Lammas” (11 S. iv. 469).— 
If we suppose—and we have good authority 
for it—that ‘‘ Lammas” means the last 
math, or mowing, after which the cattle 
of the commoners were turned to pasture 
on the Lammas lands of the manor or 
township, we shall have no difficulty in 
understanding how the phrase ‘“ latter 
Lammas ”’ can be used in both the senses 
to which A. A. M. refers. This derivation 
seems to me, who do not pretend to any 
special knowledge of the subject, more 
probable than the more usual one trom 
“loaf Mass.’ If it were proved that in 
early English days it was a custom to offer 
a loaf in church at the beginning of the 
corn harvest, the scale would incline the 
other way. But is there such ? 
F. NEWMAN. 





The ‘N.E.D.,’ v. Lammas, 3, gives: ‘‘ Latter 
Lammas (+day), ® day that will never come. 
At latter Lammas ; humorously for ‘ Never.’ ”’ 

Equivalent to ‘‘ Greek Kalends” (Sue- 
tonius, * Aug.,’ 87). Tom JONES. 


PENGE AS A PLACE-NAME (11 S. iv. 330, 
437, 497).—The twelfth-century lawsuit 
mentioned by Mr. ANSCOMBE is recorded 
at greater length than in the ‘ Placitorum 
Abbreviatio,’ in one of the Selden Society’s 
publications, if I remember rightly, the 
spelling being a slight variant on ‘‘ Penge.” 
I have been waiting for some weeks in the 
hope of finding time to look up the exact 
reference, but there is little prospect of my 








being able to do it, so I send in this imperfect 
reply. It is interesting to observe that the 
real question at issue seems to have been 
whether Penge was a part of Battersea or 
not—a question still unsettled 700 years 
later, for one of the Metropolis Management 
Acts of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century solemnly enacts that ‘‘ nothing in 
this Act shall be deemed to determine 
whether the hamlet of Penge is or is not a 
part of the parish of Battersea.’ I quote 
from memory. A. Moruey DAVIEs. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


‘*Wicesta’”’ (11 8S. iv. 304).—Mr. ANs- 
COMBE will perhaps be disappointed on 
learning that his arguments do not altogether 
convince. It may be pointed out that the 
southern part of Bedfordshire, from the 
Ouse to the boundary, contained almost 
exactly 900 hides; in this part of the 
county is Wixamtree hundred, the Wiche- 
stanston (? Wichestanstron) of Domesday 
Book. The Wixna districts (600 and 300 
hides), with a similar name, also require 
fitting in, and may be this South Bedford- 
shire area. The “Latin” form of the 
‘Tribal Hidage’ assigns only 800 hides 
to Wigesta, so that possibly the Eight 
Hundreds once appurtenant to Oundle may 
represent them. It is noteworthy that a 
system of giving testimony by eight hundreds 
existed in Cambridgeshire, as the ‘ Liber 
Eliensis * shows. J. BROWNBILL. 


MURDERERS REPRIEVED FOR MARRIAGE 
(11 S. iii. 129, 172, 195, 298).—Some further 
references will be found in the notes to the 
ballad of ‘The English Merchant of Chi- 
chester’ on p. 318 of vol. i. part ii. of the 
Ballad Society’s edition (1870) of the 
‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ where, amongst other 
references, there is one to ‘N. & Q.’ (48. v. 
95), s.v. ‘ Hanging or Marrying.’ 

A. CoLLINGwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


‘THE RoBBER’S CAVE’ (11 S. iv. 448).— 
The writer of this book was Miss Charlotte 
Maria Tucker, known as A.L.O.E. (A Lady 
of England). It is procurable from the 
publishers, Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 

W. J. WALKER. 

Castelnau. 


Frre-Papers (11 S. iv. 406, 493).—These 
gaudy and flimsy contrivances for hiding 
an empty grate are not quite obsolete. One 
day last summer I met two gipsy women 
hawking them in a village near Stratford- 
on-Avon. In this district they are called 
** fire-screens.”’ WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
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CASANOVIANA: EDWARD TrRETTA (ILS. iv. 
461).—That excellent book ‘Caleutta Old 
and New,’ by H. E. A. Cotton (Calcutta, 
W. Newman & Co., 1907), gives a little 
more information about Casanova’s Paris 
friend Tiretta:— 

“ Tiretla Bazar Street....1t is now the pro- 
perty of the Maharajah of Burdwan, but the 
name it bears is that of a Venetian named Ed- 
ward Tiretta. Mr. Long has put the date of its 
establishment in 1788, but it is described in 
Wood’s map in 1784 as ‘ Tiretta’s Bazar,’ and it 
is probably much older. In a prospectus of a 
lottery issued in 1788 and advertised in The 
Calcutta Gazette of that year, the ‘ First Prize’ 
is represented to be ‘that large and spacious 
Pucka Bazar or market belonging to Mr. Tiretta, 
situated in the north central part of the town of 
Caleutta.’...The lucky winner of the ‘ first 
prize’? was Charles Weston....Other properties 
are also set out in the advertisement, and are 
valued in the prospectus at Rs. 3.20,000: from 
which it would appear that Mr. Tiretta had divers 
avenues of emolument open to him besides his 
official appointment of ‘ Superintendent of Streets 
and Houses’ under the Municipal Committee. 
He appears to have continued to reside in Cal- 
cutta after the drawing of the lottery in 1791, 
but seems not to have died there.” 

On p. 566 of the same book it is mentioned 
that Tiretta’s wife was “‘ daughter of the 


Count de Carrion.” 
A. Francis STEUART. 
79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 





Hotes on Books, Ke. 


The Chilterns and the Vale. By G. Eland. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE has an exceptional amount of 
history to boast of, and remains as yet largely 
unspoilt, though the railway has brought it 
nearer London than it was. Mr. Eland has at- 
tempted to collect some notes which will give an 
idea of the wealth of interest outside the towns, 
and he has succeeded, we think, in his aims, 
though he will hardly escape the accusation of 
being ‘‘scrappy’”’ which his Introduction fore- 
shadows. He gives references at the foot of his 
pages, and addresses himself, he says, to “the 
more tolerant general reader.’’ We find nothing 
to raise the ire of the expert except the mention 
of some foolish etymologies which ought to have 
been left in obscurity. What is the use of working 
at philology, as many patient scholars do, if 
popular writers go on repeating rejected theories 
and absurdities? On rural industries and 
pleasures, the beech-woods, and many a piece of 
legend and tradition we read our author with 
real pleasure. 

The six illustrations in colour by E. Sanders 
give attractive and typical views of the county. 
They include a church and a manor-house, a 
local trade, ‘The Bodger’s Workshop,’ and those 
fine stretches of country which are so pleasing 
to the eye accustomed to the comparative flatness 
of the Thames valley near London. 





Studies on Denominative Verbs in English. 
Vilhelm Bladin. 
sell.) 

WE have received from Sweden an elaborate 
monograph, written as an inaugural dissertation, 
and in English, on the formation of verbs from 
Nnglish nouns. The author has consulted our 
chief standard works on philology, attaching 
himself particularly to the ‘N.E.D.’; and he 
quotes from our writers, ancient and modern, 
illustrious and otherwise, with a copiousness that 
argues both sympathy and familiarity. We think 
that it is something of a mistake to give as much 
space and attention as he does to the words 
coined, on the spurof the moment, by newspaper 
writers. He himself remarks that English ‘“ ap- 
proaches the simplicity which we are wont to 
attribute to Chinese,” and certainly the principle of 
our formation of ‘‘ nonce ’’- words is so extremely 
simple that it needs no more than the briefest illus- 
tration, with a hint to the reader to be on the 
look-out for instances. In ‘N. & Q.’ M. Bladin 
has found some twenty-five examples of this 
and other vagaries. 

The work is divided into two parts, (a) General 
and (b) Special, of which the former is by a good 
deal the more interesting; and of its sections, 
perhaps IV., ‘ Influence of Analogy on Denomi- 
native Formation,’ <., ‘°** Backformed ”’ 


. By 
(Upsala, Almqvist & Wik- 


and X., 
Denominatives,’ will afford the curious reader the 
best entertainment. The work is likely to be 
especially useful for comparative study—to be 
read, that is, alongside of similar books “upon the 
derivation of verbs from nouns in other lan- 
guages. 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1912. (Whitaker & Sons.) 
Whitaker's Peerage, 1912. (Same publishers.) 
MANY happy New Years to both these useful 
publications! We cannot imagine the loss we 
should feel if they were not on our writing-table. 
For forty-four years we have now enjoyed our 
‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ although it seems 
nothing like that time since its founder showed 
us one of the first copies of its first issue. Well 
we remember how rightly proud he was of it, 
and how his always bright, open face beamed 
with pleasure as he challenged criticism, and every 
search for errors—difficult then, as now, to find, 
for the editorship of the son is as accurate as that 
of the father. 

The first ‘Almanack’ was published on the 10th 
of December, 1868, and contained 362 pages, with 
an index of 2,000 references. The present 
volume contains 856 pages, and an index of 7,000 
references. 

‘ Whitaker’s Peerage ’ is prepared with the same 
care as the ‘ Almanack,’ and we congratulate the 
editor that, while the shower of Coronation 
honours has increased its pages by twenty-five, 
he has not had to make room for five hundred 
new creations, as at one time seemed likely. The 
editor gratefully thanks the recipients of new 
honours for the information they readily furnished, 
but some new knights seem as bashful as ladies 
about giving information of the date of their 
birth. A full account of the Coronation is supplied 
from official sources, and we are glad to see that 
space has been saved “ by eliminating altogether 
from the alphabetical list the title ‘ Esq.,’ always 
invidious when strict accuracy is sought in the 
face of but scanty information.” 
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THE New Year’s number of T'he Cornhill begins | 
with some new verses by Thackeray, a festive 
laudation of wine suitable to the season, which 
was written in 1831. Sir Algernon West has a 
pleasant article in praise of ‘ Lord James of 
Hereford,’ who possessed the spirits of a boy and 
an overflowing vitality and generosity. Mrs. 
Arthur Bell has translated from the French of | 
M. Bourget ‘ A Christmas Eve under the Terror,’ 
a poignant story of birth in the midst of the 
terrors of death. Sir H. W. Lucy supplies ‘ more 
passages by the way’”’ for his ‘Sixty Years in 
the Wilderness,’ concerning Fleet Street in the 
seventies, a theme also dealt with by Mr. Escott 
in The Fortnightly this month. Sir Henry con- 
victs Disraeli in *‘ Sybil’ of gross plagiarism from 
The Sporting Magazine in a description of the 
Derby, and says that Viscountess Beaconsfield 
was very unpopular at High Wycombe on account 
of her stinginess. ‘ Laura and Trudi’ is a pretty 
story by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, while ‘ In a Truant 
School, by Miss Dorothy Horace-Smith, is both 
entertaining and instructive. With the answers 
to questions on the Falstaff Cycle the literary 
competitions are ended for the present. 


In The Fortnightly Mr. Sidney Low opens with 
an article on ‘The Foreign Office Autocracy,’ 
and suggests a Foreign Affairs committee. He 
points out that the Declaration of Delhi has been 
made for good or evil without the consent of 
Parliament. There are two good articles on 
the Insurance Act by ‘‘ Auditor Tantum”’ and 
Mr. T. A. Ingram; and Mr. Sydney Brooks has 
one of his well-considered papers on ‘ England, 
Germany, and Common Sense.’ Mr. Henry 
Baerlein has a striking little sketch of a Mexican 
ploughman ‘ In a Field,’ and ‘* Variag’’ continues 
to be interesting in his views of Russian intrigue 
in‘ A Leader.’ 

Our keenest attention is, however, attracted 
by ‘ Literature and Journalism,’ by Mr. T. H. 8. 
Escott, and ‘ England’s Taste in Literature,’ by 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt. Mr. Escott writes 
brightly, as usual, dealing with Dickens as a 
maker of journalists and essayists, and a master 
who laid stress on study in the British Museu. 
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Sala (now largely forgotten), W. J. Prowse, 
Grenville Murray, and Edmund Yates are hit 
off for us in a few lines; and the importance of 
Thornton Hunt as an editor demanding educa- 
tion is emphasized. Mr. Escott is concerned to 
point out that “the literary type of journalist, 
which was the natural product of the forces and 
interests then [in Sala’s day] operating with 
newspaper readers and writers, developed in all 
concerned a temper and taste that have now 
disappeared. To judge from present signs, they 
are not in the least likely to return.’ We cannot 
allow ourselves to be so pessimistic, but the out- 
look is certainly not promising. 

Mr. Blathwayt has got data for his inquiry 
from lending libraries, great bookshops, and more 
than one distinguished author and publisher. 
He deals largely with the attitude of Society, 
which is obviously at present taken with various 
embodiments of mysticism and_ philosophy. 
But when he credits Society with freedom from 
‘* meaningless little conventions,’’ he might add 


| warded to other contributors should 





that it is tied and hampered by meaningless little 
catchwords. Fashion in literature is not per- | 
manent, though not negligible. Are Society | 
folk entitled to be called “the Athenians of | 


modern England’? ? A scholar will hardly think 
they deserve the compliment. Women read 
sociology more than men, according to this 
observer. *‘‘ Meredith is read almost exclusively 
by the University man. Scott and Dickens are 
read by children and the very old.” Verdicts 
such as these make us doubt, not the soundness 
of Mr. Blathwayt’s conclusions on the evidence, 
but the untrustworthy character of the evidence 
itself. Our own experience of readers, which goes 
back some years, directly contradicts the first 
assertion at least. 

It is said that a revival in history may be 
looked for in the near future, but surely the 
revival has come already. Otherwise, why do 
the publishers encourage so much rewriting, by 
smart pens of all sorts, concerning kings, queens, 
literary characters—in fact, any one of note 
round whom a book can be built up ? 


Miss Lucy B. Lovepay is collecting materials 
with a view to publishing a life of Miss C. M. 
Fanshawe. She would be very grateful if any 
of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ could supply her with 
any information, or would entrust any papers or 
letters to her care. She would return all MSS. 
sent to her at as early a date as possible. She 
begs that all information and papers be sent 
direct to her at Williamscote, Banbury 


‘ THE BooK-Lovers’ ANTHOLOGY,’ edited, with 
notes, by Mr. R. M. Leonard, will be issued imme- 
diately by Mr. Frowde. It consists of passages 
in poetry and prose relating to books in all their 
aspects, libraries, and reading, grouped according 
to the subject ; and some 250 authors in all are 
represented. The Anthology will appear in the 
Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
und address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
ucation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 


| disposing of them. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business J.etters tu “The Pub. 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
“ane, E.C. ‘ 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 

\ ut on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes A number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 


H. J. G. and W. C. K.—Forwarded. 

A. W. Marruews (“Churchyard Inscriptions”) 
and J. W. Scorr (“ Bernard Gilpin’s Will ”).—Please 
send address for proof. 

F. S. Hockapay (‘‘Turcopolier”).—Full informa- 


tion will be found at 11 S. ii. 247, 336, 371; iii. 12. 








